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POPULAR PAGAN LITERATURE OF THE 
SECOND CHRISTIAN CENTURY. 

From the works of a group of second century writers it 
is possible to cull curious illustrations of that religious revi- 
val which marked the era. Lucian of Samosata may be con- 
sidered a fair representative of the scepticism, or rational- 
ism, which this movement made its aim to combat, and so it 
will be well first to take a glance at him. 

Although it is impossible to ascertain, so Lucian seems to 
argue, which one of the scores of philosophical systems, 
creeds, and mythologies be the true ones, yet their remains 
always one way open — to try to find out whether they may 
not, all and every one, be equally false. Lucian sets abso- 
lutely no store by dogmas, whether religious or philosophical, 
but it would be missing the truth to suppose that he has 
reached his unbelieving standpoint by the way of profound 
or even systematic thinking. The fact is, like so many 
other artistic natures, Lucian lacked all aptitude for abstract • 
speculation. Possessed in a remarkable degree of the quick 
observation, the nice sense of the outward characteristics of 
persons and things, and the intense delight in harmonious ar- 
rangement and beautiful form, which all go to make the true 
artist — he had the misfortune to be born at a period when 
art, and the understanding of art, were rapidly dying out. 
An eloquent sophist, Dion Chrysostom, had deliberately laid 
the growth of religious materialism at the door of Grecian 
sculpture, and the general trend of philosophical doctrine 
was toward the glorification of the mind, the impalpable, to 
the disparagement of what may be enjoyed directly by the 
senses. The time was not far distant when Neoplatonism 
was to command man to hate his body, and matter in gen- 
eral. The triumphal arches and columns erected in Rome 
from Trajan down to Septimius Severus form, if taken in 
conjunction with the series of busts of the contemporary em- 
perors, one of the most striking object-lessons in the decline 
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of sculpture anywhere to be found. No longer was the 
sculptor's art one that made him the worthy associate of the 
rulers of the state, as Pheidias had been of Pericles. It had 
sunk down to the level of ordinary handicraft, and an am- 
bitious youth like Lucian, although himself the son of a 
carver of statues, would naturally shrink from adopting such 
a mean trade. So he set about becoming what at that hour 
was frequently a charmer, occasionally even a leader, of 
men — a sophist or rhetorician. 

Dion Chrysostom had been the friend and adviser of Tra- 
jan. The great of this world, beginning with the emperors, 
quoted -^Elius Aristides somewhat after the fashion in which, 
sixteen centuries later, the Emperor of Brazil and similar 
eminent personages quoted Victor Hugo. But even Dion, 
and still more Aristides, were often in their work nothing 
but jugglers with phrases, and a man of the positive cast of 
mind of a Lucian could not fail soon to sicken of the trick- 
ery which the profession of a sophist inevitably demanded 
of its votaries. At the same time his instinctive love of per- 
fection of form would make him ever scorn the thought of 
joining one of the philosophical clans, equally uncouth as 
they were in garb and speech. Another age might have 
seen him turn to comedy as the adequate vehicle for his rare 
talent, but the stage of his own day — being only an exhibi- 
tion of empty, noisy circus performances — could offer him 
no attraction. So he took to the writing of dialogues, some 
of which possess the distinction of being the only examples 
of high literary art in the age in which they were written, 
and, in fact, are superior as such to anything since Ovid, and 
to the entire production of the next thousand years. 

While undeniably Lucian' s writings furnish interesting 
contributions to the knowledge of contemporaneous thought 
and speech, their chief merits are of a kind purely esthetic. 
The inconsistency and absurdity of sundry mythological 
characters and incidents had been laid bare by others before 
him, and so had the insincerity of numerous philosophers. 
It is not, then, by his qualities as a teacher or thinker that we 
are drawn toward Lucian. In an age of restless doubt and 
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unsatisfied longings his mind remained serene because he 
was able to content himself with the work right before him, 
laughing meanwhile at those ever-changing fancies by which 
most other people were endeavoring to feed their spiritual 
cravings. Still happier was he on account of his talent for 
modulating into unforgetable cadences that irresponsible 
laugh of his. For no joy is more enduring and unalloyed 
than that of the artist on beholding his work well finished. 

In this connection it is irrelevant whether Lucian really 
flattered himself that he had a moralizing intention in choos- 
ing the subject-matter of certain of his dialogues. However 
sincerely on some occasions he may have desired to point a 
lesson or compose a sermon, he was constitutionally incapa- 
ble of so doing. And small was the loss, even from the 
moralist's point of view, for it was not long until everywhere 
in the empire goodly crowds were applying themselves most 
zealously to that very task. 

A fast-growing revival of not only religious but supersti- 
tious fervor may be traced throughout the years of the reign 
of Marcus Aurelius. It imparts a peculiar character to the 
whole literary production of the ages, tingeing even the some- 
what dry pages of a traveler like Pausanias. The manner 
in which unavoidable contemporaneous influence battles 
with a naturally sceptical and matter-of-fact disposition 
makes certain passages of this writer curious reading. 
Speaking of the Amphilochian oracle in Cilicia, he styles it 
"the most reliable of those still in existence," and another 
such source of inspired information he characterizes as 
"one that tells no lies" — thus implying that these divine 
mouthpieces may, indeed, now and then be caught fibbing. 

Doubtless as Pausanias grew older the desire to believe 
grew upon him as it did on his contemporaries. "There was 
a time (so runs a confession of his 1 ) when I used to ridicule 
the tales of mythology, but at present I acknowledge that 
there may be wisdom hidden beneath them, and, anyway, 
in regard to divine matters we should always abide by tra- 
ditional teachings." 

lllGraecii!e Descriptio," ed. Kuhn, VIII., 8. 
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But even when speaking as a believer, Pausanias remains 
cold. It is in the African Apuleius of Medaura that we may 
observe the reckless outburst of delight in believing, pray- 
ing, and adoring. Apuleius is aware of the existence of 
unbelievers among his contemporaries, and heartily disap- 
proves of their opinions, 1 yet he wishes to discriminate. 
There is a certain formal, though punctual, discharge of 
one's religious duties which may be found to be a cloak, 
hiding either callous indifference or superstitious fear; in 
either case it is an insult to the gods. 2 True piety consists 
in fervent devotion and upright conduct. 3 

On the other hand, although Apuleius descries the unity of 
the divine principle back of the various forms under which 
mankind renders homage to it, 4 his is not a mind to be sat- 
isfied with the somewhat colorless deism of an Epictetus. 
He prides himself on knowing thoroughly a number of dif- 
ferent beliefs and cults, and claims to have studied them 
"for the love of truth." Whenever he finds something to 
admire in any particular religion, he prostrates himself with 
all the enthusiasm of his fervent soul. His favorite deity, 
however, is that chief goddess of the Eastern world, whose 
sway by this time was becoming acknowledged as fully 
in the West, and especially at Rome, the great Mother 
Cybele, or Rhea Sylvia. Do not tell him that she and the 
other gods hold no intercourse with human beings, and are 
deaf to all our entreaties. He knows better, although what 
he gives as his grounds for this knowledge of his might 
not pass muster before a court of logicians. The gods 
not interested in our affairs? To whom, then, should I 
pray? to whom make vows? to whom render sacrifice? 
Whom were I to invoke throughout my life as the helper in 
adversity, the lover of right, the enemy of wrong ? 5 

Fortunately, things are quite otherwise. The very sight 

i"De Deo Socratis," 668. 

21. c. 668. 

3 " Bona Cupidi Animi," Ibid., 687, conf. 697. 

*Ibid., 669; " Metamorph.," XI., passim. 

5 Ibid., 672. 
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of the statue of his goddess thrills the author with indescriba- 
ble delight, and this is how he addresses her: " O holy and 
untiring protectress of the human race, ever-bountiful helper 
of the mortals, true mother to all that suffer! No day, no 
night, no point of time, however infinitesimal, goes by but it 
is marked by some benefit of thine ! Heaven adores thee, 
Hades is prostrate before thee. Thou keepest the world 
moving in its orbit; thou lightest the sun, governest the 
earth, and tramplest Tartarus under feet! The stars obey 
thee, the gods rejoice in thee, the elements are thy slaves ! 
But words fail me to express my admiration of thy grandeur ! 
All I am able to accomplish in my poor devotion is, deep in 
the hidden recesses of my soul, to contemplate thy divine 
countenance and most holy majesty." 1 

This fervor is justified ; the great mother has revealed her- 
self to him, telling him to live happy under her guidance, 
and making the promise that once his course here on earth 
is run, and he has descended to the dwellings of the dead, 
he will still behold her there, adore her and enjoy her pro- 
tection. 2 Small wonder, then, that he worships her with 
unflagging zeal, preparing under prayer and fasting for ini- 
tiation into her mysteries, ever burning to propagate devotion 
to her, and, no doubt, heartily joining in the exhortation of 
her priest, when a miracle has been performed by her power : 
" Let the infidels behold this! Let them behold it and ac- 
knowledge their error! And that thou (the man benefited 
by the miracle) may live more safely, join thou this holy 
militia, to which some day thou wilt be proud to belong! 
Consecrate thyself to the service of our religion, put on vol- 
untarily the yoke of its ministry! For not until thou shalt 
have begun to serve the goddess wilt thou in truth enjoy the 
blessings of liberty." 3 

1 " Metam.," XI., 257, 258. It is perfectly allowable to identify Apuleius with 
the hero of his romance, Lucius, as far as religious sentiments and opin- 
ions are concerned. In Book XI., at the point where Lucius is to be initi- 
ated into the mysteries, the author suddenly substitutes Madaurensis (i. e., 
Apuleius himself) for Lucius, who has throughout been spoken of as a na- 
tive of Greece. 

2X1., 242. s XI., 249. 
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With all his irrationality, Apuleius is still shrewd and 
quick-witted, something of a poet, and a student and admir- 
er of Plato to boot. Hence he may not be taken as fully 
typifying the notions and aspirations of the vulgar mind. To 
get acquainted with these, we must turn to a popular writer 
like Claudius ^Elian, who was probably a contemporary of 
the African author. 1 ^lian presents the not infrequent 
combination of a well-meaning man with a matchless fool. 
His literary production shows us the caricature of the con- 
temporaneous religious movement. All its leading ideas are 
here, but in a thoroughly flattened and diluted condition. As 
chatty as a magpie, as credulous as an old woman, he 
rambles along, picking up thousands of anecdotes, incidents 
of history, traits of animal life, jokes, silly gossip, and plain, 
bare-faced lies, telling everything over again in his own pe- 
culiar gibberish, which makes all subjects equally platitudi- 
nous. No writer ever manifested such a prodigious talent 
for the commonplace. As related by him, the story of the 
voluntary death of the Indian philosopher, Calanus, impresses 
one exactly as much or as little as his account of a dog fight. 

And yet his books are of considerable historical value, il- 
lustrating, as they do, the tastes and tendencies of the masses 
for whom they were written, and by whom they were no 
doubt ravenously devoured. Verily, y£lian had a feast to 
spread before them. Here were tales of bloodshed and ad- 
venture, of virtue enthroned and vice hurled down to Tar- 
tarus, stories of kings and sorcerers, thieves and heroes, 
elephants and storks. And ever and anon was inserted a 
brief moral or religious speech ; most inappropriately, to be 
sure, from a literary standpoint, but calculated to make the 
uncritical reader swell with the gratifying conviction that his 
perusal of these books was a matter of importance, a sort of 
sacred task, entitling him to sit in judgment on his fellow 
men, and judge them none too leniently either. 

1 It is somewhat uncertain when yElian lived. There is, I think, inter- 
nal evidence enough to assign him to the latter part of the second century, 
but even though he should be put in a period slightly later, this would in 
nowise alter his place, such as it is, in the history of human thought 
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It is this moralizing quality that distinguishes Elian's 
books from such productions as the writings of Phlegon of 
Tralles. The latter displays, as fully as ^Elian, the credu- 
lous curiosity of the age, and he is precisely as devoid of 
literary talent. His books on the Olympiads, long-lived peo- 
ple, and "Wonders" contained little but brief notes of 
ghostly apparitions, women turned into men, births of two- 
headed boys, of children shaped like dogs or apes, and kin- 
dred prodigies ; heads that spoke after having been cut off 
from the body, men who lived to be one hundred and thirty- 
six years, and more of a character equally startling. Of 
sound judgment or criticism there is absolutely none. But 
Phlegon was a freedman of Hadrian, very likely a member 
of his household, making his collection of strange and grue- 
some stories at the instance of the emperor himself, and thus 
prevented from floundering into the crowning ludicrousness 
of making his bearded ladies and other freaks the text of 
virtuous harangues. 1 No such considerations clogged the 
flight of yElian. In his books sermonizing piety ran riot. 
It is easy to see from them that bantering the celestial pow- 
ers was no longer good taste. Speaking of the famous pu- 
gilist, Nicodorus, who, in his old age became a legislator of 
some note, chiefly through the assistance of the unbelieving 
philosopher, Diagoras, .^Elian suddenly breaks off, exclaim- 
ing: " I had something more to say about Nicodorus, but I 
must stop here, or else I should appear to be praising Diag- 
oras. It is disagreeable for me to have to mention that man 
at all, for he was an enemy of the gods." 2 And with what 
intense satisfaction he expatiates on the piety of the barba- 
rians : "Who would not extol their wisdom, seeing that none 
of them ever lapsed into atheism, nor expressed any doubt 
as to whether the gods exist or guide our affairs? On the 
contrary, they have always maintained that there were gods 
who cared for us, and gave warning of future events, by 

1 The fragments extant of Phlegon are printed in Mullerus: " Fragm. His- 
toric. Graec," III., pp. (x>iff. 

2 " Varia Historia," II., 23. 
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birds, intestines, and other tokens. Nay, they even aver 
that much is portended by dreams and the stars. 1 

No less delightful a task is it for him to render detailed 
account of all sorts of prodigies, particularly, of course, 
such as come about by way of divine judgment upon wicked 
people. But then anything in the miraculous line is record- 
ed as soon as he hears of it. The lake Copais bellowed like a 
bull to warn the Thebans of the approach of the angry Alex- 
ander; a spring was suddenly observed flowing with blood 
for the same purpose. 2 There is a story of how a certain 
Macareus was punished by the gods for his cruelty, which 
reads like a burlesque on certain modern novels of horror: 
in a few lines a pile of corpses is raised before our eyes. 
But then one could never paint in too lurid colors what be- 
falls evil-doers and atheists. For example, it is rumored 
that dead men's spinal cords became transformed into 
snakes. Now for this yElian dare not vouch, but of one 
thing he feels assured, that if there be any truth to it at all, 
it is only bad men's spines that undergo such a dreadful 
change ! And if so, it serves them right. 3 

The power of the gods is, indeed, wonderfully revealed, 
even in the dumb beasts. Thus on Crete no venomous nor 
otherwise injurious animals are found. And why so ? Simply 
because Jupiter granted this privilege to the island where he 
had been reared. The fact itself is established beyond all 
doubt, for when Libyan snake-charmers visit Crete, they 
have to bring with them African sand in which to keep 
their reptiles. As long as they stay there, no harm comes 
to them, but the moment they crawl out upon Cretan ground 
they die. 4 

y£lian has a good deal to say about the pure life of cer- 
tain animals — pigeons, for instance — while he severely cen- 
sures the loose morals of partridges. 6 But of all brutes his 

in., 31. 

2 XII., 57. 

s " De Hist.," Animal I., 53. 

< 1. c. V., 2. 

6 HI, 5. 
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heart goes out most readily to the elephant. It is not so 
much that this quadruped never fails to display a violent 
dislike of conjugal infidelity, not among his own kind only, 
but also where the guilty parties are human beings. This 
is, of course, praiseworthy, but then it is a quality found 
likewise in the stork and the dog, not to mention that most 
virtuous water-fowl, the Sultan-hen (porpkyrion) , which is 
exceedingly particular on this point. 1 No, it is the religious 
inclinations of the elephant — noticed, by the way, by earlier 
writers, 2 but not with any particular enthusiasm — that meet 
with such hearty response from ^Elian. These big ani- 
mals are said to tear branches off the trees and wave them 
toward the new moon as in supplication. That they ven- 
erate the rising sun is a well-authenticated fact, for they 
raise their trunks to it like a hand. "And then," the writer 
again cries out, "there are many gifted with reason who 
dispute the existence of God, and even, if perchance admit- 
ting that much, doubt whether he governs human life." 3 

Elsewhere ^Elian tells of a certain Euphronius, a dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, who, when taken seriously ill, was by 
his parents brought to the temple of ^Esculapius. Here 
the oracle prescribed that he burn the books of his favorite 
philosopher, mix the ashes with soft wax, rub his stomach 
with this salve, and wrap it all up in a bandage. 4 It was 
the burning of one of Epicurus' works by Alexander of 
Abonoteichos that drew from Lucian one of his very scarce 
outbursts of deeply felt indignation and admiration — indig- 
nation at Alexander, and admiration for the book which, he 
says, is capable of producing such great peace of mind, 
courage, and liberty. 

Lucian and ./Elian differed on every subject of any im- 

1 VII., 21; VIII., 19; XI., 15. In his recently published book, " La Ca- 
the'drale," so replete with curious and fascinating ecclesiastical lore, K. J. 
Huysmans seems to be unaware of the purely pagan origin of this belief 
regarding the porphyrion. 

2 Pliny: "Hist. Nat.," VIII., I. Martial calls the elephant " docile animal et 
religiosum." Ep. I., 15 and 109. 

«1. c.I V., 9; VII., 39. 

4 " Fragments on Providence and Apparitions," ed. Hesche, 89. 
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portance; the former characterizes suicide from religious 
motives, which ./Elian glorifies, as an act of silliness and 
vanity. And, strange though it may seem, in a certain 
sense it is disputable which of the two was the wiser, he 
who maintained throughout an attitude of scepticism and 
smiling indifference, shared by few at the time, and soon 
to be abhorred by all, or he who resolutely joined the 
monster chorus of voices clamoring for intense faith, un- 
questioning submission to dogma, and miracles in profu- 
sion. JOAKIM REINHARD. 



